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in the northern district of Illinois, and was unani- 
mously adopted. The resolution further provides that 
the measure be sent to the International Mine Workers' 
Convention, with a request that that body take similar 
action, so that, in case of the breaking out of war be- 
tween any nations, there may be called a universal strike 
of the coal miners throughout the world. The Chicago 
peace office sent a telegram of greetings to the miners 
assembled in convention. 

30 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 



The Peace Centennial Celebration in 
Canada. 

The Toronto Daily News of February 11 contains the 
following account of a meeting at Ottawa of the Cana- 
dian General Committee for the Celebration of the 
Centenary of Peace between Canada and the United 
States : 

Proposals for commemoration of the Canadian Peace 
Centenary were discussed today at a meeting of the gen- 
eral committee of the association having this matter in 
charge. This meeting, held in the Railway Committee 
room of the Senate, was attended by a representative 
number of men, distinguished in many callings, who 
have evinced a keen interest in the celebration of 100 
years of peace between Canada and the United States. 

Election of an executive committee was among the 
items of business when the general committee met at 
11.30 this morning. 

In addition to this, consideration of certain specific 
proposals with regard to the ceremonies to be observed 
were discussed. 

THE CHIEF SUGGESTIONS. 

Chief among these were: 

Services in the churches, with special sermons and 
other methods of marking the religious aspect of the 
occasion. 

Exchange of expressions of goodwill by the govern- 
ments and legislatures of the several countries. 

Five minutes of silence and cessation from labor all 
over Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. 

A large public gathering or gatherings of an inter- 
national character. 

A mass meeting in each capital. 

Public meetings in local centers, including gatherings 
of university students and pupils in schools. Several 
speakers suggest that British speakers address American 
meetings and American speakers address British meet- 
ings. 

Special ceremonies in connection with the commence- 
ment and the completion of permanent memorials. 

To bring to Canada for the commemoration cere- 
monies representatives of, and troops belonging to, the 
other dominions and the colonies and protectorates of 
the British Empire. 

Municipal corporations to telegraph peace messages 
to the federal government of the other country. 

PERMANENT MEMORIALS. 

Physical memorials proposed are: 
Erection of two monuments, one on Canadian, the 
other on American soil. 



A memorial bridge at Niagara Falls, erected by a 
joint commission. 

Erection of a memorial bridge between Buffalo and 
Fort Erie. 

Preservation and repair of battlefields, forts, and 
earthworks connected with the war. 

The use of a commemorative name for streets, 
squares, etc. 

The issue of a special design of postage stamp. 

The. striking of a peace medal or medals. 

TORONTO MAN LEADS ALL. 

A Toronto man has had the honor to suggest some- 
thing that has met with empire-wide favor, and also the 
approval of the Washington authorities. Mr. W. Green- 
wood Brown, of Toronto, proposed* "Five minutes of 
simultaneous silence in Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States." Additionally he has suggested: 

Encourage every municipal corporation of the one 
country to send by post or telegraph a peace message to 
the federal government of the other. 

A mass meeting in each capital and in other cities, 
especially along the border. 

A bridge at Niagara Falls, with appropriate archi- 
tecture and inscriptions, the work to be done under a 
joint commission. 

Brass tablets to be placed in all municipal buildings, 
including the higher grade of schools, with an inscrip- 
tion. 

The two governments (American and Canadian) to 
select a "joint commission in sympathy with peace and 
a proper understanding as conducive thereto, to produce 
a short, honest history of the United States and Canada 
in relation to England and each other, tracing the evo- 
lution of government, sympathetically written, but void 
of vain glorification." This to be authorized as a text- 
book. 

A memorial Peace Sunday, to be fixed by statute as a 
Permanent Peace Sunday. 

TAKE AWAY ARMED SHIPS. 

Capt. A. T. Wilgress, of Brockville, suggests the re- 
moval by the United States of armed vessels from the 
Great Lakes. 



The Lindgren Fund Peace Prizes. 

By Charles E. Beals. 

At the banquet which concluded the Second National 
Peace Congress in Chicago, 1909, announcement was 
made of Mr. John Eichard Lindgren's gift of $25,000 
to Northwestern University for the promotion of inter- 
national peace and the furtherance of interdenomina- 
tional harmony. 

The following extract from the announcement of the 
committee of directors will be of interest : 

"On November 5, 1912, the work of the committee 
was inaugurated with an address on 'International 
Peace" given before the students of the university by the 
Baroness Bertha von Suttner, of Vienna. 

"For the year 1913 the committee offers prizes for a 
literary contest to be open to the pupils of the high 
schools of the United States. The subject selected for 

*This same proposition was made last year by Mr. Root in the 
United States Senate. 
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the essays is 'The Reasonableness of the Demand for 
International Peace.' Prizes are to be distributed ac- 
cording to the following plan: The States are to be 
divided into seven groups, and in each group there are 
offered three prizes of thirty-five, twenty, and ten dol- 
lars, respectively, for the first, second, and third best 
essays. An additional prize of fifty dollars is to be 
awarded the writer whose essay is given first place in 
the contest. It is planned also to publish the essays 
given first place in each of the groups, together with the 
names of all winning contestants. 

"The States are grouped as follows : 

"1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York. 

"2. Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, "West Virginia, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi. 

"3. Illinois, Wisconsin. 

"4. Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

"5. Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

"6. Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado. 

"7. Oregon, Washington, California, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico. 

"Not more than one essay is to be submitted by each 
school. This essay is to be read before the high school, 
if possible, on Washington's birthday, and should be in 
the hands of the secretary March 15, 1913. Winners 
of the prizes will be announced by June 1, 1913. 

"The essays should contain about 3,000 words, and 
must not exceed 4,500 words. They should be written 
legibly — typewritten if possible — on one side only of 
paper, 8 x 10 inches, with a margin of at least one inch. 
They should be mailed as a flat package. All com- 
munications should be addressed to Prof. J. A. James, 
University Hall, Evanston, Illinois." 

The committee of direction consists of Abram W. 
Harris, chairman, president of Nortbwestern Univer- 
sitv; John R. Lindgren, Evanston, 111.; Mrs. John R. 
Lindgren, Evanston; Dr. Henry C. Mabie, Rochester, 
N. Y. ; W. A. Peterson, Chicago ; Prof. P. C. Eiselen, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston ; Prof. J. A. James, 
secretary, Evanston. 



Correspondence. 

To the Editor of the Advocate op Peace : 

In considering the repeal of the clause in the Panama 
Canal act exempting our coastwise trade from tolls, the 
entire exemption of all vessels of commerce and war of 
all nations has been almost neglected. This is the only 
policy which will enable us to discharge our treaty obli- 
gations with perfect justice to both Great Britain and 
Colombia, and is, moreover, consistent with our eco- 
nomic and national interests. 

The faith of nations has been sometimes lightly held, 
but the United States is the champion of international 
fairness and the leading advocate of peace. We cannot 
and will not, therefore, violate our sacred honor by dis- 
criminating- in favor of our own citizens or commerce, 
which the Hay-Pauneefote treaty forbids. And we have 
agreed not to collect tolls from the war vessels of Co- 



lombia, which will be discrimination unless we exempt 
war vessels of all other nations as well. 

Plainly there is no alternative to free passage for all 
vessels of commerce and war. This will, moreover, tend 
to encourage our foreign shipping equally with our 
coastwise trade, which needs less assistance. The Pan- 
ama Canal act empowers the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prevent the use of the canal by monopolies, 
and so tolls need not be charged for this purpose. Free 
passage will open all our ports to the world and reduce 
ocean freights, lowering prices; as an advertisement of 
our commerce it will be worth more than the cost of 
building and maintaining the canal, which is estimated 
to be less than $20,000,000 a year — trivial compared 
with our annual appropriations of a billion dollars, or 
with our export trade to Great Britain ($536,591,730 
for the year 1910-1911). 

More than half of our national expenses are occa- 
sioned by war. And if we are to break our treaty con- 
tracts with the world, we must be prepared for war. 
The fortification of the Panama Canal and an increased 
navy will be necessary, though out treaties must again 
be broken. But if we keep our pledges there will be no 
need of this, for our generous action will make all na- 
tions our friends, so that we will not only save the whole 
expense of protecting the canal, very likely to equal its 
original cost, but will also greatly increase our business. 
A similar privilege might even be granted to us in the 
free use of the Suez Canal. 

It will require courage for us to do this ; but we have 
never lacked courage. We must assume that other na- 
tions will accept our standard of honor and respect our 
rights as we recognize theirs. And in this step we shall 
lead the way to the world peace for which the centuries 
have waited, by proving that sound integrity is the best 
foundation for good will and business success. 

G. Bouton. 

Princeton, N. J., February 15. 



The Hero of Armageddon. 

By Lucia Ames Mead. 

Colonel Roosevelt is reported to have said recently 
in Boston, "If you teach a soldier that he can arbitrate 
a slap in the face, he won't fight, and, likewise, if you 
teach a nation that it can arbitrate a matter of vital 
interest to itself, it won't fight." This is so character- 
istic of the speaker's well-known views that no one 
questions his having said it and his having deplored 
the truth of it, for he likes fighting, and by no means 
wants it abolished. "I know my countrymen; they 
will go to war at the drop of the hat if their national 
honor is jeopardized in any way," he continued. Let 
us analyze this cheap and dangerous talk, which, in the 
ears not only of the groundlings, but, alas! of many 
intelligent men, sounds so valiant and patriotic. 

Surely Colonel Roosevelt does not wish us to class 
him with the Tillmans, and, being a man who won the 
admiration of the world by his self-restraint when at- 
tacked by an assassin, is it likely that if slapped in the 
face by some rowdy he would so demean himself as to 
be drawn into a vulgar street brawl were the case his 
own? The ex-President of the United States and the 
Nobel prize winner can scarcely be imagined as venting 



